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International Labor Conference to be held in Philadelphia 


The Governing body of the International Labor Office has prepared a 
7-point agenda for the International Labor Conference opening April 20 
in Philadelphia. The agenda follows: 

{ future policy program and delineation of 1LO’s status. 
Recommendations to the United Nations for present and postwar social policy. 

3. Organization of employment in the transition period from war to peace. 

Social security: Its principles and problems arising out of war. 

. Minimum standards of social policy in dependent territories. 

. Reports to the convention in accordance with the constitution. 

7. Directors’ report. 

The International Labor Organization was created at the conclusion 
of the last war to promote social justice and improve the conditions of Labor. 
Fifty-three nations are members, including most of the United Nations and 
neutral countries. The Conference represents the employers and workers 
of the Member States as well as the governments. Since 1919, the Con- 
ference has adopted 67 conventions or draft treaties establishing international 
agreement with respect to labor standards and 884 ratifications have been 
registered. 

At the last International Labor Conference, held in New York City in 
October 1941, the representatives of 35 nations were present and unani- 
mously adopted a resolution introduced by the de egates of the government, 
workers and employers of the United States, recegnizing the character of 
post-war emergency and reconstruction problems; setting up a committee 
from its membership to study and prepare measures of reconstruction and 
measures to deal with unemployment; suggesting to the governments of the 
Vember States that they should, if they have not already done so, set up 
representative agencies for the study of the social and economic needs of the 
post-war world; and indicating to the governments of all Member States 
the desirability of asking that the International Labor Organization be 
represented in any Peace or Reconstruction Conference following the war. 
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“American workers, much as they are concerned 
with the social security program expansion, are 
concerned, too, with post-war world cooperation 
and the part labor will play in it” the Thirty-first 
Annual Report of the Secretary of Labor says. 
“The International Labor Organization which 
was born after the First World War, in the aspira- 
tions and the experience of the organized workers 
of all nations, is today of increasing importance as 
an effective international body in the field of labor 
and social advance. Bona fide representatives of 
labor, management, and government of each 
country are regularly seated in the policy-making 
conference and in the Governing Body. 

“Tt is now recognized that the I. L. O. will play 
an important role in establishing and administer- 
ing labor standards in the posj-war world. More- 
over, With worker representatives from the vari- 
ous United Nations as members and with long 
experience in world problems in this field it is 
admirably adapted to being a practical medium of 
expression for world labor in the delibérations of 
the peace conference. 

“No one can disagree with the aspiration for a 
better standard of living for the millions of the 
depressed population of the world and for the 
maintenance of reasonable and expanding stand- 
ards of living for those who have alre ady had 
subsistence. Good labor and social standards in 
a nation result not only from planning but from 
productive capacity and productive investment. 

“Tt is therefore of increasing importance in the 
consideration of those who look to the welfare of 
labor to be alert to planning of larger and better 
production. The standards of living cannot rise 
unless the goods are produced, the tools developed 


Importance of I. L. O. to Increase in Post-War Period 


and the raw materials discovered ard exploited out 
of which such standards can be supported. It is 
important for those planning the labor conditions 
in the post-war world to keep this idea clearly in 
mind, for good soils, for good domestic animals, 
good agricultural processes, as well as raw materials 
and industrial capital, competent management 
and capable labor, are essential for the develop- 
ment of a comfortable world or a comfortable 
community. 

“Productive capacity, good tools, soil that can 
produce food, natural resources combined with 
accessible essential services such as education, both 
moral and vocational, and science to develop and 
train people to participate in a program of using 
their facilities are essential. 

“The ordinary man in the United States expects 
to have opportunity to earn his living in useful 
pursuits. He wishes to make contribution to his 
society, as well as to live out of its activities. He 
wishes also to live in a world which makes some 
provision for the helpless and handicapped groups 
of his community, for the young, the old, the sick, 
those without adequate bargaining power and 
education, and those whose resources make it im- 
possible for them to develop their capacities. 

“It is desirable that in considering the terms of 
peace the United Nations should establish syste- 
matically a program of good labor standards. 
Wise social legislation, combined with the col- 
lective bargaining by free trade unions with free 
employers, can develop a practical but varied 
series of standards which will add to the comfort 
and opportunity for cultural and spiritual develop- 
ment of those who work together under a covenant 
of peace. 


Programs to Aid Nation After War Ends 


“Within the post-war programs in the United 
States already set up, tentatively, vither in the 
Department of Labor or other agencies of Govern- 
ment, there are a number of actions which can be 
taken as soon as peace comes, which will facilitate 
the orderly return of the industrial population to 
normal peacetime ways. Many of these functions 
are in the ficld of financing and business develop- 
ment. A number of them, however, have at 
least some machinery in the Department of Labor 
or the agencies closely allied to it. Among the 
actions which should be taken promptly when 
peace comes are the following: 
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“Revocation of all permits which have been 
issued for the employment of minors for more 
than 8 hours a day, or the employment of 
minors in ordinarily prohibited occupations. 

“Revocation of all permits for the work of 
women beyond 8 hours and for the work of 
women on the graveyard shifts. 

“Promote the reduction of hours of labor 
under the Fair Labor Standards Act to 40 hours 
a week to spread the work. 

“Revocation of Executive Order 9240, and 
abolish Sunday work, holiday work, and over- 
time work so far as possible. 
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“Unfreeze labor under the War Manpower 
Commission’s right to issue directives and rees- 
tablish the freedom and mobility of American 
labor. 


“Make the U. S. Employment Service a 
strong and effective instrument for moving 
workers out of war industries and into civilian 
industries. 


“Set up a fund which might be loaned 
through the U. S. Employment Service to help 
workers who have no funds with which to get 
back home, or to reach a place where there 
might be opportunity for employment in civilian 
occupations. 


“Encourage the immediate retirement of 
those over 65 on their old-age benefits. 


“Encourage the return to education of any 
person under 20, to school or college or voea- 
tional training institutes. 


“Advise and assist women who are merely 
pin-money workers who came into the labor 
market only because of the war need to leave 
the labor market and make opportunity for 
girls who must work regularly. 


“Provide for proper Government assistance 
for loans to businesses which can reconvert 
quickly for the manufacture or distribution of 
civilian goods for which there is a market and 
which will provide large employment. 

“Encourage and revive the luxury, transpor- 
tation, and amusement industries and trades 
which are healthy and good for the public 
judged by normal standards. 





“Develop Government aid for settling certain 
qualified groups on the land with a scientific 
program of assistance in crop planning and 
marketing and supervision. 

““Open up the planned public works in those 
localities where there appears to be a con- 
siderable pool of permanently resident people 
for whom no immediate private employment 
is available. 

“Renew all the techniques of stabilized 
employment which were partly developed during 
the last depression, such as orders in advance: 
extension of rural electrification, manufacturing, 
Government and other capital industry orders 
on a regular basis, ete. 

“Release the housing programs now found to 
be necessary and give appropriate Government 
assistance to provide construction, as well as 
to public programs for housing improvements 

“Encourage normal purchasing by the public 
through use of war savings on a regular and 
systematic basis rather than speedy, reckless 
spending. 

“Encourage purchasing of permanent con- 
sumers’ goods, like refrigerators, vacuum 
cleaners, furniture, kitchen utensils, automo- 
biles, necessary textiles, etc. 

“Encourage cultural and recreational ac- 
tivities as a means of employment as well as 
a method of achieving a sound society and 
balanced economy. 

“These are merely 
could be done immediately. The long pull 
requires vision, persistence, and fidelity to 
the ideas of unity and human values.” 


suggestions for what 


Standards for Safe Employment of Young Workers 


The thousands of teen-age youngsters going to 
work in America’s industries are creating a safety 
problem that necessitates special attention to 
prevent them from becoming casualties of our 
home front. Fortunately, industry and Govern- 
ment recognize this fact, and steps are being 
taken to safeguard these young industrial recruits 
from injury. The slogan “The young worker of 
today is the skilled worker of tomorrow—-protect 
him from injury” is not just a catch phrase. It 
is sound, hard-headed business policy. 

No exact count of the number of employed 
16- and 17-year-olds is possible, but the Children’s 
Bureau, United States Department of Labor, 
estimates that in October 1943, about 2 million 
16- and 17-year-old boys and girls were employed 
either in full-time or in part-time work. Of these, 
about half a million were employed in manufac- 
turing and the remainder in agriculture and the 
service trades. 
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During the school vacation another million 16- 
and 17-year-olds were working in summer jobs, 
many of them in manufacturing. If to these are 
added the 2 million 14- and 15-year-olds who were 
working during the school vacation, the total 
approximates 5 million boys and girls 14 through 
17 years of age who were employed last summer. 

Most of the half million employed in manu- 
facturing are new workers. In many cases this 
is their first experience on a paid job and their 
first look at the inside of a factory or shipyard. 
Safety engineers pretty well agree that the new 
employee is one reason for the alarming increase 
in frequency and severity rates of injuries. In 
addition to being new at their jobs, most of the 
youngsters now employed in manufacturing have 
not yet reached their full development and are 
undergoing rapid physical, mental, and emotional 
changes. Youth is characteristically lacking in 
the qualities of caution and judgment that make 
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a safe worker: it is widely accepted, Loo, that 
young people are more susceptible to industrial 
poisoning than adults. It is no wonder that 
safety engineers are concerned, and that industry 
welcomes suggestions as to how these young 
workers may be employed with the least possible 
risk, 

AJthough Federal and State laws do provide 
some protection to young workers by establishing 
minimum ages for employment in hazardous oc- 
cupations, they do not cover many of tlfe occupa- 
tions in which youngsters are now employed. In 
an effort to supplement protection given through 
existing legal requirements, the Children’s Bureau 
began issuing late in 1942 a series of advisory 
standards suggesting suitable employment for 16- 
and 17-year-old workers. 

These advisory standards are published under 
the general title ‘Which Jobs for Young Workers?”’ 
Each one deals with an occupation or with an 
industry. Each calls attention to the hazards of 
the particular occupation or industry, and sug- 
gests not only where young workers should not be 
employed, but also where they may be employed 
with relative safety. 

Recognizing the fact that workers can be in- 
jured even when employed on the safest jobs, 
the Children’s Bureau has recently revised the 
introductory number of this series to suggest the 
complete safety program necessary for the pro- 
tection of young workers. Entitled “Advisory 
Standards for the Safe Employment of Young 
Workers,” it outlines a three-point program con- 
sisting of (1) employment in the least hazardous 
jobs, (2) a safe and healthful place to work, and 
(3) thorough training and close supervision. 

The other leaflets in the series are intended 
to give detailed suggestions in carrying out the 
first point—employment in the least hazardous 
occupations. To date, advisory standards have 
been issued for shipbuilding, lead and lead-using 
industries, employment involving exposure to 
carbon disulfide, employment involving exposure 
to chlorinated solvents, welding, the operation 
of metal-working machines, and the aircraft in- 
dustry. 

As an example of the type of information con- 
tained in these advisory standards, the report 
on the operation of metal-working machines lists 
under machine tools five types that are relatively 
safe for 16- and 17-year old workers to operate 
and six types that are too hazardous for them. 
It gives corresponding listings for machines 
grouped under the heading of cold-metal-stamping, 
shearing, and forming machines, and names 
seven of the more important types of miscella- 
neous metal-working machines, not in these two 
major categories, considered too hazardous for 
16- and 17-year-old workers. 


In discussing the second item of the three- 
point program, the Children’s Bureau points out 
that a safe and healthful place in which to work 


is the foundation of any worth-while safety 
program. If this is true for adults, it is doubly 
true for young workers who have not learned to 
protect themselves and must depend for protec- 
tion on the physical safeguards afforded them. 
A safe workplace means many things—it means 
well-designed and well-laid-out buildings, safe 
floors, good lighting, and adequate ventilation. 
It means good housekeeping, well-marked aisles, 
proper disposal of scrap, and, above all, properly 
guarded machinery. Where young workers are 
to be employed, physical hazards should be elim- 
inated and workrooms should be place in effi- 
cient working condition. 

The third point of the protection program 
thorough training and close supervision—empha- 
sizes the fact that merely placing young workers 
in the least hazardous occupations and providing 
them with a safe place in which to work do not 
in themselves assure that they will be employed 
without injury. Youth itself is a factor that 
cannot be overlooked even when the young work- 
ers are employed in the safesi jobs and workplaces. 

Training and supervision are usually the re- 
sponsibility of the foreman or leadman, and young 
workers should be assigned only to those who 
have the ability to teach and supervise young 
people effectively. Obviously, a foreman who 
likes youngsters and knows how to direct them 
can do a better job of instruction and supervision 
than one who does not. The impression that the 
immediate supervisor makes will largely form 
the young worker’s impression of the entire plant. 
The supervisor must know how to instruct—there 
is a definite skill in instruction. 

Because safety is largely a matter of acquiring 
safe habits, it is all the more important that young 
workers be given continuous and close supervision. 
Dangerous working practices, such as cleaning or 
oiling machinery in motion or failure to use safety 
equipment provided for the workers’ protection, 
can be corrected if good supervision is provided. 
Many shop practices are learned during the first 
year of employment, and good supervision is par- 
ticularly necessary to insure that the young and 
inexperienced worker learns to do things the safe 
way. 

In developing these advisory standards the 
Children’s Bureau has consulted with technical 
advisers in the preparation of each one. The 
Bureau’s advisers have included representatives of 
industry, of labor, and of insurance companies, and 
other persons interested in safety. The sugges- 
tions are, therefore, largely industry’s own answer 
as to which of its jobs are the most hazardous. 

These advisory standards are used by plant 
employment officers in placing their young workers. 
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They are used in setting up job analyses and in 


planning vocational-training programs. They 
contain valuable suggestions for foremen who 
train and supervise young workers. 

The Children’s Bureau program for protecting 
teen-age workers is getting results. Many plants. 
including shipyards, aircraft factories, and others 
are following the advisory standards in develop- 
ing policies for employing young workers. One 
shipyard writes: “‘We are employing a consider- 
able number of 16- to 18-year-old youths and con- 
template the employment of vocational students 
during summer vacation. It is our intention to 
put these pamphlets in the hands of our foremen for 
their guidance in the placement of these teen-age 
vouths.”’ 

A large aircraft manufacturer, employing several 
hundred 16- and 17-year-old workers, in accepting 
the recommendations, says: “I am sure this in- 
formation [Advisory Standard No. 8] will be a help- 
ful guide in the placement of youths under 18. 
We are of the opinion that it is excellent material 
and should do much to answer the current prob- 
lems of the various aircraft employment managers.”’ 

Labor unions are especially interested in promot- 
ing observance of the advisory standards. Several 
international unions have distributed copies to 





their locals for use in setting up policies for dealing 
with youth employment. 

Many Government agencies concerned with 
employment either on an advisory or a direct- 
employer basis find the advisory standards useful 
The United States Employment Service has 
adopted as part of its operating policy the joint 
statement of policies of part-time employment of 
school youth signed by the War Manpower Com- 
mission, the United States Office of Education 
and the Children’s Bureau of the United States 
Department of Labor, which provides that minors 
shall not be placed contrary to State or Federal! 
child-labor laws or regulations or contrary to the 
advisory standards “Which Jobs for Young 
Workers.”’ 

Other Government agencies that employ minors 
have adopted the principles of the advisory stand- 
ards in placing young workers. The leaflet on 
shipbuilding has the approval of the Navy Depart- 
ment and the Maritime Commission. The Ai 
Service Command recommends that policies for 
the employment of persons under 18 be guided by 
the suggestions contained in advisory standards 
applicable to them. The Army Service Forces of 
the War Department have called attention to the 
advisory standards in connection with the em- 
ployment of students under 18 in their installations. 


Gain Shown in Workmen's Compensation Laws 


In an annual review of State labor legislation, 
in which only workmen’s compensation showed a 
major gain last year, Secretary Frances Perkins 
cautioned State labor departments and organized 
labor against statutes of limitations on wage 
claims, a type of law which during 1943 was 
enacted in six States. 

“Seven State legislatures will shortly convene 
and those concerned with employee welfare will 
wish to be on guard against the spread of these 
laws which limit the period during which workers 
may institute suits for recovery of wages and over- 
time due them,’’ Miss Perkins said. ‘The time 
limitation varies from 6 months to 3 years.”’ 

Stating that such laws set wage claims apart 
from other contract claims where statutes of limi- 
tations usually run 6 or 7 years, the Secretary said 
the 1943 legislation “seriously affected the admin- 
istration of State minimum-wage and wage-collec- 
tion and wage-payment laws as well as_ the 
Federal wage-hour law.” Alabama, Florida, 
Georgia, lowa, Ohio, and Oregon enacted this 
type of law during the current year. In 1944, 
legislatures will convene in Kentucky, Louisiana, 
Mississippi, New Jersey, New York, Rhode Is- 
land, and Virginia. 
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Workmen’s compensation made large gains 
during the year when 39 States materially strength- 
ened their laws, extending coverage to additional 
numbers of workers, in some cases increasing 
benefits, reducing the waiting period, approving 
occupational disease enactments and creating 
second injury funds. 

Increasing pressure to “conserve vital man- 
power” was behind the creation of second injury 
funds in six States to encourage the employment 
of handicapped workers by employers who other- 
wise might fear large compensation costs if handi- 
capped employees were injured a second time, 
perhaps permanently and totally. Such funds 
should be encouraged, Miss Perkins said, as the 
war wounded return to civilian jobs. Five States 
also provided occupational disease coverage. 

As war production passes its peak in various in- 
dustries and contract termination, cancellation, 
and cut-backs occur, States will want to return 
such industries to peacetime labor standards as 
fast as possible, the Secretary said, and withdraw 
exemptions which are no longer needed. A num- 
ber of States during 1943 legalized the granting of 
exemptions from hours of work laws, in most cases 
for limited periods of time, only upon application 
and proof of need and after investigation. 








The Post Office Department added 25,000 
temporary workers in November 1943 to handle 


Christmas mailings resulting in a net addition of 


25,000 employees in the Federal executive service. 
The Navy Department added 6,000 employees, 
and the Treasury Department 1,000, but these 
increases were offset by declines in some of the 
other agencies—War Department 5,000, Agricul- 
ture 2,000 and Tennessee Valley Authority 1,000. 
The seasonal increase in the Post Office Depart- 
ment was almost double that of last year, indi- 
cating either earlier Christmas mailings or heavier 
volume or a combination. 

Employment on construction projects—non- 
residential building, airport, war production facili- 
ties, war public works, and public housing 
showed declines during the month ending Novem- 
ber 15, 1943 which were partially offset by in- 
creases on shipbuilding and repair projects. The 
net decline during the month was 57,000, bringing 
wage-earner employment on all construction, ship- 
building and repair projects financed wholly or 
partially by Federal Government funds to a total 
of 2,082,000. This was a decline since November 
1942 of 674,000 which was mainly due to project 
completions. 

At the beginning of November 1943 the number 
of project workers on work relief in Puerto Rico 
and the Virgin Islands was 32,000, but because of 


Public Employment 


the liquidation of the program, there were only 
approximately 13,000 project workers at the end 
of the month, making a monthly average of 
21,300. 


Employment and Pay Rolls in Regular Federal 
Services, on Construction, Shipbuilding and Re- 
pair Projects Financed Wholly or Partially from 
Fe de ral Funds, and on Fede ral Work Relief Proj- 


> 


ects, November 1943 


Service or program Employment Pay rolls 
Regular Federal services 
I’xecutive !___ 2, 984, 100 $561, 162, 000 
War agencies 2, 165, 200 | 395, 532, 000 


Other - S18, 900 165, 630, 000 
Legislative 6, 100 1, 490, 000 
Judicial _ - 2, 700 800, 000 


Construction, shipbuilding and 
repair projects: 
Financed from regular Fed- 
eral appropriations !_ 1,907,400 480, 895, 000 
Public housing : 52, 700 10, 598, 000 


War public works ao 15, 100 2, 380, 000 
Reconstruction Finance Cor- 

oS See ; 106, 400 24, 032, 000 
Puerto Rico and Virgin Islands 

work relief_ 21, 300 1, 188, 000 


! Employees in United States navy yards and on force- 
account construction are included in data for the executive 
service and also in data for construction, shipbuilding and 
repair projects financed from regular Federal appropria- 


tions. 


Employment and Weekly Pay Rolls 


The total number of employees in nonagricul- 
tural establishments was 38,251,000 in November, 
25,000 less than in October and 282,000 less than 
in November 1942. Although the November fig- 
ure was below that reported for October there 
was a coutinued increase in manufacturing em- 
ployment and a larger than seasonal increase in 
trade. The increase of 125,000 employees in the 
trade division reflects the large spurt in retail 
buying during the pre-Christmas season. (These 
figures exclude proprietors in unincorporated 
businesses, self-employed persons, domestics em- 


ployed in private homes, public emergency em- 
ployees, and personnel in the armed forces.) 


MANUFACTURING 


The increase of 63,000 in the durable-goods 
group of manufacturing industries and the decline 
of 37,000 in the nondurable group resulted in a 
net increase of 26,000 in all manufacturing indus- 
tries. 

Increases of between 10,000 and 15,000 were 
reported by the iron and steel, electrical machin- 
ery, machinery except electrical, transportation 
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equipment, and the automobile groups. The larg- was primarily responsible for the increases in 


est employment increase was reported by plants weekly earnings. 

in the automobile industry. This industry con- 

verted to the production of war goods in 1941 NONMANUFACTURING 

and 1942 and is now on a complete wartime 

footing. The average hours per week in bituminous coal 
Weekly earnings in the manufacturing indus- mining were 39.0 in October 1943. This com- 

tries averaged $44.90, about 15 percent above pares with 39.4 in September and 40.3 in August 

October 1942 and one percent above September 1943. Declines in the workweek in this industry 

1943. Of the 154 manufacturing industries, 99 were occasioned by scattered strikes. The work- 

reported higher weekly earnings in October than week in anthracite mining averaged 41.7 hours 

in September. Lengthening of the workweek per week, almost 3 percent more than in September 


Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Average Weekly Earnings in Manufacturing Industries, by Major 
Industry Groups 


[Adjusted to Bureau of Employment Security final data for 1941 and preliminary data for the second quarter of 1942) 
Estimated number of wage 


earners (thousands 
Industry group : _ 


Average weekly earnings 


Nov. 1943 Oct. 1943 Nov. 1942 Oct. 1943 Sept. 1943 Oct. 1942 


Preliminary) 


All manufacturing 13, 986 13, 960 13, 267 $44. 90 $44. 43 R38, 89 
Durable goods 8, 448 8, 385 7, 597 51. 46 51. 06 15. 31 
Nondurable goods 5, 538 5, 575 5, 670 35. 18 34. 73 30. 66 

Iron and steel and their products 1, 744 1, 733 1, 643 49. 78 19. 10 13. 45 

Klectrical machinery 745 734 630 46. 48 16. 42 43. 73 

Machinery, except electrical 1, 265 1, 255 1, 168 53. 92 53. 12 $9. 34 

Transportation equipment, except automobiles 2, 325 2,314 1, 909 58. 60 59. 09 53. 34 

Automobiles 769 755 592 59. 93 58. 06 52. 97 

Nonferrous metals and their products 126 422 398 48. 46 48. 95 13. 43 

Lumber and timber basie products 462 463 526 34. 21 33. 41 29. 52 

Furniture and finished lumber products 362 359 363 34. 84 33. 62 29. 33 

Stone, clay, and glass products 350 350 368 38. 11 36. 93 33. 52 

Textile mill products and other fiber manufactures 1, 189 1, 187 1, 277 28. 08 27. 68 25. 84 

Apparel and other finished textile products 820 825 887 27. 86 27. 79 24. 17 

Leather and leather products 316 314 363 30, 22 29. 99 27. 58 

Food and kindred products 1, 009 1,045 1, O38 35. 86 34. 60 30. 97 

Tobacco manufactures 90 89 100 28. 54 27. 67 24. 32 

Paper and allied products 317 314 304 37. 06 36. 17 33. 46 

Printing, publishing, and allied industries 341 335 338 $1. 57 $1. 81 37. 51 

Chemicals and allied products 723 739 693 12. 87 12. 91 37. 74 

Products of petroleum and coal 126 126 125 53. 04 52. 32 13. 80 

tubber products 198 195 174 18. OS 17. 46 40. 39 

Miscellaneous industries 109 106 371 11. 86 11. 36 36. 23 


Estimated Number of Wage Earners and Average Weekly Earnings in Selected Nonmanufacturing Industries 


Estimated number of wage 


rave “kl ‘ re 
earners (thousands) Average weekly earnings 


Industry group mine os S ceniaieaeeeaee — 


Nov. 1943 


Oct. 1943 Nov. 142 | Oct. 1943 | Sept.1943 | Oct. 1942 
(Preliminary)| | 
Anthracite mining__-___ ‘ 68. 7 | 69. 6 76. 0 $44. 74 $43. 73 $34. 36 
Bituminous coal mining 369 373 421 45. 22 46. 05 36. 56 
Metalliferous mining 91.7 93. 9 102. 7 45. 17 14. 46 10. 11 
Tron__ 30.8 31.8 32. 2 43. 77 412. 42 38. 26 
Copper 30. 4 31. 0 33. 1 16. 99 16. 96 41, 67 
Lead and zine 18.8 18.8 19.5 44. 47 14. 49 39. 48 
Gold and silver 5.8 6. 3 10. 7 44. 01 12. 77 38. 97 
Miscellaneous 5.9 6.0 2 47. 10 18. 02 14. 08 
Hotels (including salaried employees) 350 351 334 21. 12 20. 87 18. 60 
Power laundries 246 249 269 25. 12 24. 67 21. 57 
Dyeing and cleaning 78. 0 81.0 80. 2 29. 36 29. 20 25. 2% 
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The Cost of Living in November 1943 


Prices paid by city workers for goods and serv- 
ices they commonly buy decreased 0.2 percent 
from mid-October to mid-November. This small 
decline was caused by an 0.7 percent decrease in 
the total food bill as prices for the new crop of 
Florida oranges and some winter vegetables de- 
clined seasonally in most of the nation’s grocery 
stores. The cost of living, which includes rent, the 
cost of clothing and housefurnishings as well as 
other items in the family budget,.was 3.6 percent 
higher than in November of last year and 23 per- 
cent higher than in January 1941. Foods cost 4.7 
percent more than in November 1942 and 40 per- 
cent more than in January 1941. 

The average price of peanut butter went down 
2.4 cents per pound as the first effects of the 435 
cent per pound subsidy at the processors’ level 
were felt. Prices of fresh fish rose 3.8 percent and 
there were seasonal increases for green beans, 
sweetpotatoes, and for onions which are limited 
in supply. White potato prices rose much less 
than usual at this time of year while prices of apples 
which generally advance during this season, 
dropped 3.8 percent. Prices of dairy products 
were relatively stable, except in Denver where a 
municipal sales tax of two cents per quart on fresh 
milk resulted in a rise in food costs for that city of 
1.1 percent. Pork and beef prices declined 
slightly and ration point values were lowered with 
increased marketings of hogs and relaxed restric- 
tions on cattle slaughtering. 

Although retail food prices declined in a major- 
ity of large cities, there were scattered increases. 
Advances were reported in large West Coast cities 
due primarily to seasonally higher prices for Cali- 
fornia oranges. Prices of apples and the winter 
vegetables were also generally higher there, con- 
trary to the trend in other parts of the country. 

Clothing and housefurnishings costs remained 
unchanged on the average, following the establish- 
ment of prices for the autumn season during 
September and October. Shortages of all types of 


children’s wear, particularly shoes, continued to be 
reported, and stocks of men’s white shirts, the 
perennial Christmas gift, were generally low. 

Fuel prices rose slightly (0.1 percent) because of 
higher winter gas rates and adjustments to new 
ceilings for anthracite coal in New York, and 
higher prices for wood in several cities. 

Costs of miscellaneous goods and services that 
go into the family budget rose 0.1 percent. In St. 
Louis, where the rise was 1.3 percent, a cigarette 
sales tax of two cents per package was put into 
effect on October 23. Other scattered changes 
reflected the continued upward trend in the 
charges for personal services such as haircuts, 
beauty shop and laundry services. 


Cost of Living in 21 Large Cities 


Percent of change from 
Index as of 
Nov. 15, 
Area and City 1943 Oct. 15, | Nov. 15, Aug. 15, 
1935-39= 1943, to 1942, to 1939, to 
(100) Nov. 15, Nov. 15, Nov. 15, 
1943 1943 1943 


Average: Large Cities + 25. 
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North Atlantic: 
Boston 120. 8 
Buffalo. 125. 
New York 124. 7 
Philadelphia 
Pittsburgh 

South Atlantic: 
Baltimore 
Savannah 
Washington, D. C 

North Central: 
Chicago 
Cincinnati 
Cleveland 
Detroit.......- 
Kansas City -- 
Minneapolis. - 

St. Louis_- 

South Central: 
Birmingham __ 
Houston 

Western: 

Denver 

Los Angeles 
San Francisco 
Seattle 
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